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PREFACE 




The initial curriculum design for the Experimental Program was 
developed by Richard A. Gibboney and William W. Reynolds, Jr., of the 
Graduate School of Education in their proposal to the United States 
Office of Education in 1967. USOE financial support was of critical 
importance in the further development and evaluation of this design 
for teacher education. 

Support within the Graduate School of Education was also essential. 
The assistance of Professor Frederick Gruber, Chairman of the Curriculum 
Committee, and the members of his Committee who reviewed the proposed 
program and recommended its approval to the faculty on an experimental 
basis, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The encouragement of Dean Neal Gross and of William B. Cas tetter, 
who was Acting Dean when the program was first proposed, was very help- 
ful. Any experiment in curriculum development has its frustrations and 
risks. One function of a Dean may be to encourage the selective taking 
of risks. We are pleased that Dean Gross believes that this is one 
aspect of his "role,” 

The evaluation design was developed by the authors with the able 
assistance of Professor Andrew Baggaley. Mr. Hyde and Mr. Langsdorf, 
doctoral students in curriculum and instruction, were responsible for 
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the collection and the analysis of the data in addition to assisting 
with the writing of the monograph. Mr. Lawrence Cross, a doctoral 
student in educational research and statistics, developed the computer 
programs for the analysis of the data on teacher behavior. 

To my students in the Experimental Program, who cared enough to 
share their ideas and feelings with me, and who maintain a critical 
attitude toward this attempt to evaluate their experience, I trust 
that you will see images of yourselves, however fleeting, in the pages 
which follow. 



Richard A. Gibboney 
Associate Professor of Education 
Director, Experimental Teacher 
Preparation Program in Urban 
Education 
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When progress is rapid, clinical and analytical science help one 
another. The clinicians tell the analysts what the latter have left 
out. The analysts need the most brutal reminders because they are 
always so charmed with their pictures they mistake them for the real 
thing. On the other hand, the analysts' generalisations often suggest 
\^here the clinicians should look more closely • Both the clinician and 
the analyst are needed. We ought to be sick and tired of boasts that 
one is better than the other. . . . 



George C. Homans in 
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Chapter I 



An Overview of the Experimental 
Program and the Monograph 

* 

A Perspective 

The authors of this monograph are in the position of a pontillistic 
painter who is trying verbally to communicate the essence of his work to 
a listener who has not seen the painting. The painting is not words so 
its essential reality is lost. Each spot of color, should the artist try 
to simplify by breaking the painting into its parts, has not only a "sepa- 
rate" meaning but a "whole" meaning defined by the thousands of other 
spots of color which provide its visual context. 

An essential reality of the program, for example, is diverse experi- 
ence; an essential reality of the monograph is words and numbers. An 
essential reality of the program is the gradual, uneven, tentative ar- 
ticulation of significant problems and uncertain answers; an essential 
reality of the monograph is clear questions, data, and answers. The pro- 
gram is simultaneous and fluid; the monograph is linear and set. The pro- 
gram is concerned with cognitive, affective, and skill learning; the mono- 
graph is cognitive. 

We must recognize that the program and the monograph have their unique 
reality and imperfectly reflect complex individual and social events which 



are presently unknowable in any complete sense. Each complements the 
other. Each is one aspect of "truth." The danger, as Homans said, 
lies in ascribing exclusive power to either clinicax or analytical 
"truth. 11 

The Rationale of the Program 

The most important element in the program, particularly during 
the early development phase, was its basic rationale — the rock-bottom 
assumptions and values from which all else flows. The two writers of 
the original USOE proposal had had earlier opportunities to review 
critically many existing teacher education programs — one from the 
university perspective, the other from the perspective of a state ed- 
ucation department which was among the first to begin a "program ap- 
proval" approach to teacher education. This experience provided the 
basis for several elements in the rationale. 

Another antecedent to the rationale was the firm conviction that 
any program idea which was worth talking about was worth practicing. 

If the idea could not be acted upon and tested in practice, it was 
judged to have no operational power and hence useless for our purposes. 

Another assumption reflected in the rationale was the judgment 
that there has been a regrettable lack of experimentation in teacher 
education. Having read over 50 evaluations of programs in liberal 
arts schools, state colleges, and universities, one of the writers was 
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struck by the similarity among most of them — a routine collection of 
routine courses without defined purpose and with no effort to monitor 
and control the quality of the program. No wonder teacher education 
is the source of so many bored sighs from both students and faculty. 

The basic elements in the rationale for the Experimental Program 
are given below. 

1. An effective teacher should be able to use a diversity of 
teaching tactics to achieve his objectives. The "one tactic teacher," 
whether this tactic be lecture or discussion, for example, is limited 
to a narrow and ineffective range of teacher behaviors. 

2. The experiences in the teacher education program should be 
models of effective educational practice, given specific objectives, 
and, further, should introduce the student, through his own experi- 
ence, to a style of learning and teaching which is probably quite dif- 
ferent from the style experienced in his basic and college education. 

The process, as well as the more easily defined "content," should also 
be exploited as a potential learning experience. These experiences 
might possibly be more influential in shaping the student's teaching 
style than anything he was "taught! 1 as part of his formal course ex- 
periences. 

3. The process experiences should be shaped, for the most part, 

by the use of the inductive-democratic method which provides the student 



with many opportunities to define problems, test solutions, and develop 
generalizations within a democratic teacher-student decision making pro- 
cess and the general program structure initially established by the in- 
structor. (This structure could be, and sometimes was, altered by student 
initiative through use of the method described. See the chapter on micro- 
teaching for one example of this process.) 

4. The effective teacher must try to know himself, exercise initia- 
tive in problem definition, and be inventive in his approach to teaching 
problems* The program should try to encourage and provide many oppor- 
tunities for behavior of this kind. 

5* Teaching would be defined as systematic behavior to achieve 
specific learning objectives; therefore, when a choice was to be made , 
practice in '’behaving 11 .was to be. given primary value along with a formal 
critical review of that behavior; theory unrelated to that behavior, and 
general "talk about teaching," would be given secondary value. 

6* "Realistic experiences," through simulations, practicuins, and 
the use of the inductive-democratic method should characterize as much 
of the program experience as possible. 

7a A deliberate effort should’be made to develop and test a compre- 
hensive evaluation design which would permit an evaluation of the program 
in terms of its objectives, 

8, An effort should be made to continue to experiment with the basic 
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concepts of the program in the course of its development to avoid pre- 
maturely freezing 11 the program in the preconceptions developed before 
actual experience with the program was gained. 

An honest effort was made to apply and act on this rationale. The 
ideas in the rationale give the program its unique quality and provide 
for corrective feedback in process so that a more vital quality of ex- 
perience is more likely to occur. 



A Structural View of the Program 

The structural elements of the Experimental Teacher Education Pro- 
gram in Urban Education are given below. 



First Year 



First Summer 

Ed. 502 - Com- 
munity 
Orientation 



Fall Semester 

Ed. 503 - Micro- 
teaching 
Education and 
Academic Elec- 
tives 



Spring Semester 

Ed. 504 - Prac- 
ticum in 
Teaching 
Electives 



Second Summer 

Ed. 505 - Prac- 
ticum at the 
Pennsylvania 
Advancement 
School 



Second Year 

The second year of the program consists of full-time teaching as paid 
interns in the Philadelphia schools with University supervision. 

Each of the experimental education courses will be described in detail 
in subsequent chapters when the objectives for each course, with the per- 
tinent evaluative data, will be presented. A short description of each 
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course is given below. 

Education 502, Community Orientation and Study, involves a six- 
week living experience in the inner city while working for The Young 
Great Society (YGS) , a Black community organization. This course is 
described in Chapter II. 

Education 503, Micro teaching, is a one semester's course in which 
simulated teaching is done within the parameters of the instructional 
model described in Chapter III. 

Education 504, Practic/um in Teaching, is a one semester's experi- 
ence in teaching in experimental schools (with the exceptions noted in 
Chapter IV) . 

Education 505, Practicum at the Pennsylvania Advancement School, 
an experimental school which is part of the Philadelphia School System, 
is a six-week experience which is scheduled during the second Summer 
of the program. This course is described in Chapter V. 

The senior author teaches 502 and 503; 504 and 505 are taught by 
school district personnel within a plan developed by the school district 
and the senior author. 

The program is a full-time, two-year master’s degree program. 
Graduate School of Education (GSE) requirements stipulate that a minimum 
of 10 course units (30 semester hours) be earned for a M.S. degree in 
Education. Each of the experimental education courses, 502, 503, 504, 
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505, carry 2 course units of credit (6 semester hours). 

Present GSE requirements also include a 3 hour essay examination 
in the teaching of a particular subject plus the ETS Advanced Test in 
Education which attempts to measure the student 1 s knowledge in 5 areas 
o£ education (a proper distribution of courses in 4 areas may be sub- 
stituted for the ETS examination effective during the 1969-70 academic 
year) • 

Admission to the Experimental Program 

In addition to the minimum GSE admissions requirements of a GRE 
verbal score of approximately 550 to 600 and a GPA of 3.0, an effort 
was made in 1969-70 to broaden the admissions criteria so that a more 
diverse group of students could be admitted to the program. We were 
particularly interested in enrolling Black students and more White 
students from a wider range of class backgrounds. 

The alternate admission procedure provided for an interview with 
two faculty members, one of whom represented the particular program for 
which the student was applying, a review of the transcript, a sample 
of the student* s writing, taking the GRE (to be used in future evalua- 
tions of this policy), and approval of the GSE Committee on Instruction, 
(Students already accepted into the Experimental Program participated 
in the interviews in addition to the Director of the program and another 
faculty member,) 
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Under this procedure, 3 Black students and 1 White student were 
accepted. The diversity of the group was further increased by the 
enrollment of 2 more Black students and 1 White student from a state 
college through the standard admissions procedure. 

In addition to using several admission routes, we require an in- 
terview of all applicants. The applicant is interviewed by a group 
of students currently enrolled in the program and by the Director. 

The applicant is also given the opportunity to meet privately with the 
students to ask any questions he wishes. 

Through the interview we hope to get a better understanding of 
the applicant and subjectively try to assess his maturity „ the quality 
of his extracurricular or work experience, and his reasons for applying 
to the program. We feel that the interview provides an opportunity for 
all parties of interest" to ask ca'ndid questions ^and to make their own 
assessment of the answers. Admission by paper credentials only is less 
than adequate because it makes insufficient allowance for important per- 
sonal qualities which may be important in teaching. The interview also 
permits some clarification of the expectancies of the applicant and of 
the GSE. 

Descriptive Data on Students for 1969-70 

In the Summer of 1969, there were 19 students in the program. One 
Black student left at the end of the Summer to pursue a Master’s Degree 
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in another field when the company for which he had previously worked 
offered him a substantial raise and agreed to underwrite the cost of 
his graduate studies. One White student was accepted in the Fall of 
1969. One Black student died in the Summer of 1970 after having been 
ill for most of the Spring Semester. Another student entered a doc- 
toral program in the GSE in January, 1970. The number of active stu- 
dents was 17 through the Spring Semester and the Summer of 1970; 19 
students were enrolled in the Fall Semester, 1969. 

The average GRE verbal score for those admitted through the regular 
admissions procedure was 592 with a range in scores from 450 to 790. 

The average GPA of those admitted through the regular admissions 
procedure was 2.6 with a range from 2.4 to 3.6. 

Most of the students had graduated from liberal arts colleges in 
June, 1969, although 2 students had completed work in secondary teaching 
as part of their B.A. program. 

The chart below provides additional descriptive data on the students. 



Chart 1 



College from which B.A. Degree was Awarded 
for Students in the Experimental Program 

College Number Male 



University of Pennsylvania 5 
Cheyney State College 3 
Oberlin College 2 
University of Pittsburgh 2 
Rando iph-vMa con Woman ? s; College 1 
Temple University 1 
Franklin and Marshall College 1 
University of Michigan 1 
Lincoln University 1 




3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Female 



1 



1 
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Flnanclal Support 

The program was supported by a total grant of $90,000 by the USOE 
though the EPDA in 1969-70 and the Bureau of Higher Education in 1968- 
69 . 

The Philadelphia Foundation has made a $10,000 grant for 1970-71 
to pay students for their work as teaching assistants during the Educa- 
tion 504 Spring practicum at the West Philadelphia Free School. The 
individual grants vary because they are based on the amount of additional 
money the student requires to continue in the program. 

The GSE, as part of its support program, has provided half-tuition 
scholarships to most of the students in the three groups which have been 
admitted through the Summer of 1970, 

The USOE support was essential in beginning the program and in pro- 
viding the critical $10,000 needed to buy video equipment and to begin 
planning and testing an evaluation design. 

The Evaluation Design 

Having had the valuable experience of "working through" the program 
with a small group of 8 students in 1968-69, in which program, adminis- 
trative, and evaluation problems were identified, a ' course-by-course 
evaluation was begun with the community study course (502) in the Summer 
of 1969. A baseline videotape was also made in the Summer of 1969 to 
record entry-level teaching ability. Twelve students were randomly 
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selected to teach a lesson, not to exceed 10 minutes, focused on 1 of 
the 13 teaching tasks which provided part of the structure for micro- 
teaching (see the instructional model in Chapter III) . The task used 
for the baseline tape was: "Teach A Concept in Your Field." 

In December, 1969, the evaluation design given below was developed 
to systematize the evaluation of the program for 1969-70* 

This design will permit the evaluation of the specific objectives 
for each course in addition to providing data on certain phenomena 
which extend over longer blocks of time, such as the responses to the 
questions on the self-growth questionnaire and the development, if any, 
of an indirect teaching style (described in Chapter III) which is a 
major objective of the program. Samples of teaching behavior from the 
Summer baseline tape, through the microteaching course, to the Spring 
practicum should provide acceptable data on whether or not an indirect 
style of teaching was attained. 

The application of the Taxonomy of Teacher Tactics in the analysis 
of the microteaching tapes should provide evidence on another of our 
objectives: To train teachers who can use a wide range of tactics ef- 

fectively. 

The design also provides direct feedback on certain aspects of the 
program from an outside consultant and from the Sayre Junior High School 
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pupils who served as pupils for some of the microlessons. 

Given the difficulty in securing data that is not only objective 
but relevant to the objectives of the program, it was decided to secure 
several measures, if possible, on a given phenomenon. The effects of 
this decision can be seen, for instance, in the use of multiple measures 
to assess teaching behavior: interaction analysis measures in both simu- 

lated and real settings, the analysis of the non-verbal dimensions of 
teaching, the solicitation of the microstudents 1 perceptions of their 
microteachers, and the taxonomy of teaching tactics. 

Although we prefer "objective data," we decided not to distort the 
program or tbe evaluation to get it. Responses on what our students 
feel and think about their experiences were sought because their re- 
sponses are essential if certain objectives are to be evaluated. We 
believe that some individual bias is caneelled~out because all of the 
students who shared an experience are replying to common questions and 
because we are usually interested in the modal response of the total 
group. ... 

The Veldman POSR instrument, Pupil Observation Survey Report, is a 
standardized inventory which attempts to measure student evaluation of 
teachers by yielding scores on 5 factors such as Knowledgeable and 
Poised, Firm Control, and Nondirective. The POSR data are in sharp con- 
flict with the general trend of our data, including interaction and analysis. 
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and will not be reported for the reasons given below. The relatively 
high means for the item scores in the norming sample may account for 
this conflict. Because of the high means there appears to be little 
possible differentiation above the mean because of the negative skewi- 
ness of the item-score distributions. It is possible, too, that the 
urban students in our sample, despite careful instructions, were con- 
fused by the instrument thus yielding spurious scores which do not 
reflect their "true” evaluation of the teacher. 

We have sent our data printout to Dr. Veldman and asked him to 
comment on our findings. He suggested possible errors in the computer 
program. These were checked and found to be in order. We plan to try 
the instrument in several classes next year to ascertain whether or not 
‘this instrument can be of use in future evaluations. 

Although this evaluation report may share certain elements in common 
with a research study, it should not be viewed as an experimental research 
report. The differences between this study, for example, and a research 
study which might attempt to assess the effectiveness of two different ways 
to prepare teachers are: 1) no effort was made to keep all aspects of the 

treatment constant in the Experimental Program; 2) some data were col- 
lected informally, through observation and.Veedback from students, so that 
operational modifications could be made as necessary without changing the 
basic objectives of the program; and 3) insofar as process and terminal 
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evaluation are necessary for the important purpose of program develop- 
ment, for which objectives provide the logical criterion measure, com- 
parison groups are not essential although they may provide an important 
additional dimension to an evaluation. This dimension has been included 
in the study through the use of Flanders 1 norms for Direct and Indirect 
teaching behaviors which provide an interesting comparison between the 
behavior of our students and Flanders’ large sample of experienced 
teachers. Another comparative dimension can be found in this study 
through the administration of parallel forms of 2 questionnaires (see 
Item 4 in the Evaluation Design) to a group of M.S. teaching candidates 
enrolled in other programs in the GSE. 

The evaluation of this program will continue through the 1970-71 
academic year for each of 3 groups of students: Group 1, which com- 

pleted the two-year program, and graduated June, 1970; Group 2, which 
will begin its second year of the program, full-time supervised teaching, 
in September, 1970; and Group 3, which began the program in the Summer 
of 1970. 

Planned changes in the evaluation design, resources permitting, 
include the pre- and post-program administration of the Minnesota 
Multiphastic Personality Inventory (administered to Group 3 in the Summer 
of 1970), interaction analysis, non-verbal analysis, and tactic analysis 
of teaching behaviors for each of the 3 student groups and comparison 



groups, and GSE and school district supervisor ratings for Groups 1 
and 2. 

The following sections of the monograph will deal with the evalua- 
tion of each of the experimental education courses using the objectives 
for each course as the criterion measure, Bata which bridges course 
boundaries, such as the self-growth data, will be presented either within 
the separate course analysis, or as a separate section in the report, as 
appropriate. 

The specific manner in which the evaluation design was applied is 
set forth in the subsequent sections of this report in which the data 
are reported. To repeat this information here is unnecessary. 



